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Now scientists at RCA Laboratories 
work with slivers of time too infini- 
tesimal for most of us to imagine. 
Their new electron tube, the Graphe- 
chon, makes it possible. 

For instance, in atomic research, a 
burst of nuclear energy may flare up and 
vanish in a hundred-millionth of a sec- 
ond. The Graphechon tube oscillograph 
takes the pattern of this burst from an 
electronic circuit, recreates it in a slow 


motion image. Scientists may then ob- 


New RCA electron tube “freezes 








”* movements that occur, and are ended, in millionths of a second! 


‘ee'a super tne she of time [ 


serve the pattern of the burst . . . meas- 
ure its energy and duration. 

With Graphechon we can watch fleeting 
phenomena which occur outside our con- 
trol. It is not only applied to nuclear re- 
search, but also to studies of electrical 
current ... or in new uses of radar and tele- 
vision. Like so many products of RCA re- 
search Graphechon widens man’s horizons. 

. . ° 

See the latest wonders of radio, television, 
and electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
West 49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


Research like that which gave us the 
Graphechon tube accounts for the 
superiority of RCA Victor's new 
1950 home television receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 
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Germ-free Life Is Longer 


How long life can last when not subjected to the 
devitalizing fight against germs will be studied in the ‘‘germ- 
free" laboratories at Notre Dame. 


See Front Cover 


> HOW long will life last and death be 
postponed through freeing the living body 
of its constant battle against germs? That 
is the next great investigation to be tackled 
by Dr. James A. Reyniers, director of Notre 
Dame’s “germ-free” laboratories in a new 
building just dedicated. 

Already evidence has piled up, during his 
quarter-century of pioneering a germless 
environment, that aseptic animals do have 
unusual longevity and that freedom from 
infection pays off in longer vigor and tis 
sues slower to age. 

Few of the white rats, the favored animal 
in Notre Dame’s germless microcosms, have 
a chance to grow really old because they are 
in such experimental demand. Now Dr. 
Reyniers hopes to dedicate enough of his 
precious population to allow them to die 
natural old-age deaths. 

“It will be a great experience to see a 
germless rat become senile and die natural- 
ly,” Dr. Reyniers stated. “We must be 
ready to carry on our experiments for five 
years although we know that most labora- 
tory rats are old at three years.” 

The living cells in the rats and chickens 
reared in the LOBUND germ free tanks 
seem to remain more “juvenile” in appear- 
ance. In experiments elsewhere antibiotics 
fed to animals even when they are not sick 
have increased growth. 

What is learned from germless rats may 
allow scientists to speculate on how to ap- 
ply such discoveries to prolonging human 
life, not by removing all germs from our 
environment, but by other devices that may 
accomplish a similar effect. 

In the latest Reyniers device for raising 
germless animals, a human being does live 
among them in a giant tank, but he is a 
“diver” who is clad in plastic suit and mask, 
showers in germ-killing liquids and plunges 
through an antiseptic pool to enter the 
aseptic world for servicing and measuring 
unimals in several dozen cages. 

The front cover of the Science News 
Letter shows the “diver” entering the 
germ-free animal colony after having passed 
through the antiseptic germicide trap. Air 
is furnished the attendant through a hose 
as though he were under water. 

This largest germ-free apparatus so far 
built will be used to provide a constant 
supply of the animals for many experiments 
that the laboratories are being asked to do 
for government, other universities and in- 
dustries. 

The real radiation 


effect of upon the 


living organism, a prime question in a 
world threatened by the atomic bomb, will 
be investigated. Radiation sickness, such as 
occurs after exposure to X-rays and atomic 
radiation, seems to be promoted and ac 
celerated by infection. The Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Office of Naval Re 
search, to aid atomic defense plans, are sup 
porting a program that will discover the 
effects of radiation upon animals kept away 


from germs. 
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MEDICINE 


Flicker Test for 
High Blood Pressure 


> A FLICKER test for diagnosing high 
pressure and some forms of heart 
disease, such as angina pectoris, was an 
nounced by Drs. Louis R. Krasno and 
A. C. Ivy of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine of Chicago, IIl., in a re 
port to the American Heart Association. 
The test may even, the scientists hope, 


blood 





be able to detect persons who may later 
develop high blood pressure and coronary 
artery disease but who do not show symp 
toms detectable by any other means. Such 
an early diagnostic test, if successful, could 
mean longer and healthier lives for these 
persons. 

The test is made with a flicker pho 
tometer, or flicker meterpyspecially devised 
for use in the physician’s office. The patient 
sits in front of a box with a frosted glass. 
Behind the glass a light flickers. The speed 
of the flicker is controlled by the doctor, 
and the object of the test is to determine 
when the flicker is so fast that the patient 
sees a continuous light. This is called the 
flicker fusion threshold, or F. F. T. for 
short. For most normal persons this is 
when the light flashes 2,400 times a minute 


or 40 times a second. 


with high blood pressure are 
known to have changes in the blood vessels 
of the retina of the eye. These changes are 
probably preceded by a spasm of the tiny 
blood vessels. And because of the narrow 
ing of the blood vessels, the eyes get less 
oxygen and presumably therefore would 
not see the flickering light as a continuous 
light at the same rate of flicker as made it 
seem continuous to normal persons. Their 
F. F. T. would be abnormal. 
Nitroglycerin, one of the drugs used in 
angina pectoris, dilates blood vessels. If, 
the scientists reasoned, this and other blood 
vessel dilators would relieve the spasm or 
physiological hypertonus of the little arter- 


Persons 


MCCITEE 


PATTERN OF SOUND WAVES—The focusing effect of an acoustic lens 
on sound waves emitted from the horn at left is demonstrated by F. K. Harvey 
who along with W. E. Koch developed the new technique. It will provide 
a useful means for studying the sound wave field of telephone receivers and 
other communications equipment. A tiny microphone and a 110-volt neon 
lamp are mounted on the end of a beam which swings vertically through the 
wave field and at the same time is moved horizontally away from the lens. 
The pattern above was produced during a time exposure of about ten minutes. 








ies in ‘the eyes, and improve the oxygen 


supply, the flicker fusion threshold, or 
F. F. T., would improve. So in the test, 
the F. F. T. is determined without any 
drugs, and then after nitroglycerin has 


been put under patient’s tongue. 


In known cases of high blood pressure 
and coronary heart trouble, the test has 
been 98% accurate, Drs. Krasno and Ivy 


heart association’s official 


journal, CrRcULATION. 


reported in the 


MEDICINE 


Spasm 


> SPASM of skeletal mt 
feature and a cause 
broken bones and 


often re 


iscles, 
ported an important 


of pain in poliomyelitis, 


backache, occurs very rarely in these con 
litions, it appears from research reported 
in the JoURNAL OF THI AMERIC aN MEDICAI 


17) in Chicago. 
he studies, by Drs. Alex Harell and 
Sedgwick Mead and Miss Emily Mueller, 
ristered physical therapist, of Washing- 


\ssOcIATION (June 


register 
ton University School of Medicine, St 
Louis, involved taking records of elec 
trical activity of muscles 

In only two out of more than 100 pa 
tients with acute polio at St. Louis City 
Hospital during the 1949 epidemic did the 


electrical activity show a condition of mus 
cle spasm. Neither patient complained of 
pain, either at rest or when moved 


detected in “only an 
number” of the 
patients with polio, low back pain and 
broken bones, the St. Louis scientists re 
port. They believe that the clinical diag 
in such conditions will be 
wrong in a large percentage of cases. 
Spasm in skeletal muscles they define as 
“a reversible state of sustained, involun 
tary contraction, accompanied by muscular 
shortening and with electrical 
changes.” 
tried, on 


Spasm could be 


inconsequentially small 


nosis of spasm 


assoc iated 
pote nthe i] 


The scientists themselves, the 
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How can one fight flies? p. 10 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


What percentage of men in the U. S. is 


homosexual? p. 5 
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What sort of lite is being studied at Univer 
sity of Notre Dame? p. 3 
Bruce Harlan, 
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p. 5, Westinghouse Electric Corporation; p. 6, 


National Institutes of Health; p 





Question Box 


University of Notre Dame 
Lee Weber, 
16, Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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should be further 
value for: diag 
cases where other 


believe the test 
tried to determine its 
nosing heart trouble in 
tests give uncertain results; 2. for detecting 
incipient high blood pressure and coronary 
3. for determining whether 
a blood vessel dilating 


They 


artery disease; 
a certain dose of 
drug is actually entirely counteracting the 
blood vessel spasm condition in a patient. 
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Rare in Polio 


experiment of injecting into their muscles 
solution. This 


small amounts of a salt 
causes a “burning, tearing pain which rises 
to a climax and subsides in about five 


minutes.” Records of electrical potentials 
muscles during these experiments, 
showed no signs of muscle 


trom 
however, 
spasm. 
There seems, they conclude, to be no 
specific cause and effect relation between 
spasm and pain. They urge more thought- 


ful use of the term, differentiating it care- 


fully from spasms, spasticity, tonus, con- 
tracture, cramp and rigidity. 
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Advances of Equipment, 
Funds to Fight Polio Made 


> ADVANCES of emergency funds and 
emergency shipment of equipment for polio 
fighting from the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis in New York to local 
chapters have already begun even 
the polio season is barely starting. 
Almost a quarter of a million dollars has 
been advanced since the first of June to 
chapters whose March of Dimes’ funds have 
been depleted by the demands of rising 
numbers of polio cases in their areas. 


though 
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Is spasm a characteristic of polio? p. 4. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 
What is the earth's spring fever? p. 14. 


PHYSICS 


Why is a sound bomb impractical? p. 6. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


What is wrong with modern housing? p. 6 


p. 3, Bell Telephone Laboratories; 


Hollywood Pictorial Service; p. 7, 








Emergency shipments of equipment dur- 
ing the week ending June 10 included: 13 
respirators (iron lungs), five hot pack ma- 
chines, one suction machine and 480 pounds 
of woolen materials used in hot packs. 
Largest shipments of respirators went to 
Texas and California. 
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There are plenty of wild plants suitable 
for eating as greens; included are dande- 
lions, watercress, stinging nettle, marsh 
marigold, dock, wild onion, lamb’s quarters 
and many others. 
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Sexual “Pervert’ Probe 


That homosexuality is a thing of gradation and that 
many socially significant persons have sexually taboo items 
in their history are factors to be considered. 


Dr. Kinsey says: “You have correctly in- 
terpreted the data which you are using from 
nur book. Certainly there is no question that 
the reality of the total situation needs to 
be drawn to the attention of the country. 
Hysteria thrives best when only a small 

gment of the picture ts understood.” 


> THE SENATE subcommittee investigat- 
ng employment of “homosexuals and other 
oral perverts” by the Federal government 

id better read the Kinsey report before it 
goes very far. 

Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey and his associates 
found, for instance, that 4% of the white 
nales of the country are “exclusively homo- 
sexual throughout their lives after the on 

Mf adolescence.” (p. 651, Sexuat Benav- 
1OR IN THE Human Mate, Kinsey, Pomeroy, 
Martin, W. B. Saunders Company.) If this 
hgure can be applied to the 1,419,674 male 
Civil Service employees, it means that 56,787 
Federal employees are “exclusively homo 

xual.” If it is legitimate to apply the 
hgure to the white male members of Con 
gress, it would mean that 21 Senators and 
Representatives are “exciusively homosex 
The committee will have to wait until 
publication of Dr. Kinsey’s next book 
discover what percentage of the better 
than 400,000 female Civil Service employees 
is, in his term, “exclusively homosexual.” 

The Senate resolution authorizing the 
investigation does not define the terms 
“homosexual” and “other moral perverts” 
used in the resolution. Dr. Kinsey declared 
(p. 650) that “any question as to the num 
ber of persons in the world who are homo 
sexual and the number who are hetero 
sexual is unanswerable.” It became neces 
sary for him to devise a table of seven 
categories of gradations of sexual activities 
ranging from the exclusively heterosexual 
to the exclusively homosexual (p. 639). 

The investigation is being held because 
some members of Congress believe that 
mployment of “homosexuals and _ other 
moral perverts” is a security risk in that 
such persons might be subject to blackmail 
by Communists. 

If that is true, the subcommittee will be 
nterested not only in that 4% which is 
exclusively homosexual,” but also will have 
to take an interest in persons who fall into 
other categories in Dr. Kinsey’s table of 
gradations. 

If one homosexual contact is enough for 

Communist blackmailer’s purposes, then, 
suming again that Dr. Kinsey’s figures 
can be applied to Civil Service employees 


c 


and members of Congress, 37% of them are 


poor security risks for that reason. This 
would work out to 525,279 male Civil Serv 
ice employees and 192 
ot Congress. 

Dr. Kinsey states (p. 
the total male population has at least some 


overt homosexual experience 


5 | 7 | 
white male members 


‘27"¢ 


650) that “37% of 


between 
idolescence and old age.” 
adolescence and old age. 

According to Dr. Kinsey (p. 650), 13% 
f the white male population falls into t 
three categories showing the greatest f 
quency of homosexual contacts. “That 


13%,” he states, “has more of the homosex 


ual than the heterosexual for at least thre 
vears between the ages of 16 and 55.” 
Again assuming that these figures are ap 


f that would mean that 68 mem 
bers of Congress and 184,558 Civil Service 
brackets. 
A more thorough analysis of the educa 
tional, social and economic backgrounds of 
the members of Congress and Civil Service 
employees might result in figures which 
ire higher or lower than those above. How- 
ever, Dr. Kinsey states (p. 201), “Many of 
the socially and_ intellectually most signifi 
cant persons in our histories, successful sci- 
entists, physicians, clergymen, 
business men and persons of high positions 
in governmental affairs, have socially taboo 


plicable, 


-mployees fall into the higher 


educators, 


items in their sexual histories and among 
them they have accepted nearly the whole 
range of so-called sexual abnormalities.” 
The subcommittee will also investigate 
“the preparedness and diligence of authori 
ties of the District of Columbia as well as 
the appropriate Federal 
Government, for the protection of life and 
property threat to security in 
herent in the employment of such perverts 


by such departments and agencies.” 


authorities of the 


against the 


At another point in his book, Dr. Kinsey 
states (p. 665), “The police force and court 
officials who enforce the sex 
laws, the clergymen and business men and 
every other group in the city which peri 
odically calls for enforcement of the laws— 
particularly the laws against sexual ‘per 
version’—have given a record of incidences 
and frequencies in the homosexual which 
are as high as those of the rest of the social 
level to which they belong.” 


attempt to 


If the experience of either the Army or 
the Navy during wartime is any criterion, 
it is highly unlikely that the subcommittee 
can either discover very many homosexuals 
in the government or methods of 
screening homosexuals by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

According to Dr. Kinsey (p. 621), Selec- 
tive Service boards and Armed Forces 


devise 


sources give a total figure of about 1% of 
our wartime military strength officially 
identified as “homosexual.” The Kinsey 
figures show nearly 30% of men of the 
age group included in the Armed Forces 
as having some homosexual experience at 
that period in their lives. 

“The most obvious explanation of the 
very low figures of the Armed Forces 
sources,” Dr. Kinsey went on, “lies in the 
fact that both the Army and Navy had 
precluded the possibility of getting accurate 
data on these matters by announcing at the 
beginning of the war that they intended 
to exclude all persons with homosexual 
Consequently few men with 
any common sense would admit their homo 
sexual experience to draft boards or to 
psychiatrists at induction centers or in the 


histor 1es 


-TVICeS. 
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MEDICINE 
Cortisone Available 
Early in July 


> CORTISONE, famous anti-arthritis hor- 
1one, will be available to patients in about 
6,500 hospitals throughout the United States 
starting early in July. These hospitals are 
registered by the American Medical Associa 
tion and meet certain requirements as to 
schnical facilities and medical supervision. 
trademark “Cor- 
be delivered to these hospitals 


The drug, under the 


tone,” will 





GARGANTUAN ATOw#i — The 
model atom, a feature of the Theater 
of the Atom, part of the 1950 Chicago 
State Fair, consists of eight light-bulb 
“electrons” that swing in circular or- 
bits around a disk-like nucleus where 
protons are represented by red bulbs 
and neutrons by blue bulbs. Any atom 
in the atomic scale up to and includ- 
ing oxygen can be reproduced with 
this model. 








in pa kage or t ¢ vials at a cost to the 


Merck and Co., 
Inc.. announce. Each vial contains 300 
The $28.50 per vial 


aan # : 
hospita of 32450900 pe r vial, 
milligrams of Cortone 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Housing Now 


> MANY modern from 20% to 
50% substandard in that important facto 
space, the American 


ition’s Committee on 


omes are 


for mental health, 
Health Assock 
the Hygiene of Housing finds. 

“During the past half-century, our prog 
heating and 


improved household 


ress in home sanitation, in 
ventilation and in 
equipment has been revolutionary,” Dr. C 
E. A. Winslow, « 


declares In the same 
we have been retrogressing in space provi 


hairman of the committee, 
period, however, 
sions to an almost equally phenomenal ex 
tent. Normal and happy and fruitful family 
life is not possible without a reasonable 
modicum of space.” 

“As one drives t 


areas, it is often lifficult to 


rough the suburban 
determine which 

is the house and which the garage.” 
Minimum total floor areas adopted by 
the committee are: for one 
two, 750: for three, 1,000; 
1,400; and for 


person, 400 


square feet; for 
for four 1,150; for five, 
six, 1,550 

much ot the substandard 


modern 


Reason for 
provisions of housing, Dr 


space 
“the desire 


Winslow 
to provide housing 


points out, has been 
so urgently needed in 


PHYSICS 


“Sound Bom 


> SOUND waves can give mice running 
seizures, can tear the one-celled 
bits, and can 


fits and 
paramecia to 
genetic mutations in plants as late as the 
third generation after exposure to the 
sound. 

These results, reported at the meeting of 
the Acoustical Society of America in State 
College, Pa., in some ways parallel the 
deadly effects of atomic radiation. Fortu 
nately there seems to be no practical way 
of constructing a “sound bomb” that could 
give out dangerous sustained vibrations. 

When exposed to a high pitched whistle 
of about the same sound pressure as the 
noise inside an airliner cabin, young mic« 
have fits or convulsions. Older mice are 
not affected, and there is a considerable 
variation in susceptibility even among young 
mice from the same litter, according to D1 
Hubert Frings and Mable Frings who did 
at the Pennsylvania State Col 


cause new 


the research 
lege 
Paramecia, 
animals living in the water and easily visi 
ble under a microscope, are destroyed by a 
sound at a pitch of 1,200 cycles per second. 


which are small one-celled 
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price is equivalent to $95 per gram. When 
first made available to qualified clinical 
investigators, the price was $200 per gram. 
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Lacks Space 


abnormally inflated living 


period of ; 
costs. 

‘This is a reason but not 
for substandard space,” he declares. 

On the mental health aspects of 
in homes, Dr. Winslow and the committee 
point out that the average community must 
ilmost as many hospital beds for 


a valid excuse 


space 


p OV ide 
mental and nervous 
other types of diseases taken together. And, 
he states, the “frustration which results 
from overcrowding, conflict between the 
desires and needs of various members of 
the family, fatigue due to performance of 
household duties under unfavorable condi- 
health menaces quite as 
serious as (if less obvious than) 
heated rooms or stairs without railings. 
“The sense of inferiority due to living 
in a substandard home ts a far more serious 
menace to the health of our children than 
all the insanitary plumbing in the United 
States.” 
The committee’s report is published by 
Public Administration Service, Chicago, un 
] Home for 


- i, title 
der the tie 


diseases as for all 


tions these are 


poor ly 


“Planning the 
Occupancy.” 
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" Impractical 


From the study made by Eugene Ackerman 
of the Johnson Research Foundation of the 
University of Pennsylvania, it is believed 
that the tiny cell, with its contents and 
elastic covering membrane, has a_ natural 
vibration frequency at this pitch. High in- 
tensity sounds of other pitches are not 
nearly so effective in killing the one-celled 
inimal. 

Atomic radiation-like plant mutations 
were described by Prof. Raymond H. Wal- 
lace of the University of Connecticut. He 
said that a variation of from one to twenty- 
five seconds of exposure to ultrasonic ra- 
diation caused a wide variety of modifica- 
tions in the seedlings of the exposed parent 
plants. No effects were usually found in the 
parents. The children and grandchildren 
flower forms, 


unusual leaf forms, 


greater or lesser vigor, changed color or 


size. In some lines which have reached the 


have 


fourth or fifth generation the original mu 
tations have disappeared, while in some 
other lines modifications not present in- the 
first or second generations have come out 
in the later generations. 
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INVENTION 
Long Patent for Device 
Which Prints Phone Bill 


> ONE of the longest patents ever issued 
in the United States was granted recently 
to three Bell Telephone engineers for a 
device which can tabulate and print your 
phone bill automatically. 

The bulky document covering the com 
puter was the equivalent of a 366-page 
book. It included 136 sheets of drawings 
and 188 columns of printed specifications. 


From a continuous coded tape, the new 
“printer” can translate long series of 
punched holes into printed bills, tickets, 
lists or pages of numerical or factual mat 
ter. It was designed as part of an overall 
automatic accounting machine which th« 
inventors say completely eliminates the 
possibility of human error. 

Patent 2,510,061 was issued to David I 
Branson of River Edge, N.J., George A 
Locke of Glen Head, N.Y., and Tola A 
Marshall of Floral Park, N.Y. Patent rights 
were assigned to the Bell Telephone Lab 
oratories, Inc., of New York. 

The volume is a bargain for any one 
wishing to buy a copy—25 cents is the price 
of any patent issued by the U. S. Govern 
ment. 

Patent office officials said an even longer 
issued in 1937 for a weaving 
loom. It contained 170 sheets of drawings 
and 292 columns of printed matter. 

Science News Letter, July 1, 1950 
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SMOG HITS TOBACCO—The ef.- 
fect of smog on tobacco plants is 
shown above. The leaves of the ex- 
posed plant are spotted and mottled 
gray in color; the leaves of the plant 
grown in smog-free air are a healthy 
green. Tobacco, which is especially 
sensitive to smog, was one of the 
plants studied in the first year of basic 
research carried out at California In- 
stitute of Technology’s Earhart Plant 
Research Laboratory 
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From Now On: Antibiotics 


Untouched diseases caused by viruses may be con- 
quered by chemical treatment. Cheaper synthetic produc- 
tion of antibiotics, as in chloromycetin, will be achieved. 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Fourteenth in a series of glances forward 
in science. 


> THE chemical conquest of many infec- 
tious diseases is virtually complete. The 
pneumonias and the venereal diseases, to 
take two prime examples, are no longer 
the killers and disablers they were before 
penicillin and other antibiotics were de- 
veloped. 

Once Pasteur had ushered in the new 
medical era through his revolutionary dem- 
onstration of the causative nature of micro- 
organisms, it was a logical hope that sub 
stances to kill germs could be found. 

It was not so simple as Koch and his 
followers had hoped when they expected to 
wipe out tuberculosis with chemicals as a 
result of having found the guilty germ. It 
required well over half a century before 
anything like a general chemotherapeutic 
agent was obtained. 

The sulfa drugs, born of the German 
chemical industry and developed by British 
and American researchers, were the first 
approach to a chemical cure-all. 

The first widely used drug from mold, 
penicillin, was so much more effective that 
when released for public use after the war 
it tended to outmode the sulfas. 

Other antibiotics, as these curative sub- 
stances obtained from fungi and soil or- 
ganisms are called, include streptomycin, 
aureomycin, and chloromycetin as the ones 
besides penicillin that are in wide clinical 
use. Some are drugs of choice in treating 
various ills, such as streptomycin for some 
kinds of tuberculosis, and aureomycin for 
virus pneumonia. More than one antibiotic 
is effective against some diseases, which is 
fortunate when the strains of the causative 
germs grow resistant to one of them. 

By the score substances produced by soil 
organisms, bacteria, yeasts, etc., are being 
purified and tested in dozens of laboratories 
in hope of finding newer and better anti- 
biotics. 

Already announced as under clinical test 
is neomycin, a possible running-mate for 
streptomycin in tuberculosis treatment. Ter- 
ramycin and bacitracin are two other new 
antibiotics. 

For the future, in this exciting and active 
development, you may expect: 

A. Chemical methods of treating un- 
touched diseases, such as those caused by 
viruses, including the troublesome common 
cold, influenza, infantile paralysis and en- 
cephalitis. 

B. Synthetic production of some of the 


known antibiotics, additional to chloro 
mycetin, so far the only one built from 
chemicals for commercial production. This 
will probably result in cheaper production 
and simpler standardization. 

C. Discovery of effective combinations of 
antibiotics, possibly with the aid of other 
chemicals, for the better treatment of vari 


ous ills. 
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MEDICINE 
Blood Disorders from 
Antihistamine Drugs 


> THREE reports of anemia and other 
severe blood disorders following the use of 
antihistamine drugs, appear in the JourNar 
OF THE AMERICAN Mepicat AssocIATION 
(June 24) in Chicago, IIl. 

Three cases of anemia of the 
which the red 
reported by Dr. James J. Crumbley, Jr., of 
the Graduate School of Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania. They are, so far as he can 
find, the first cases of anemia reported due 
to antihistamines. Benadryl! and pyribenza 
mine were the drugs in these cases. They 
had been taken long periods, Dr. 
Crumbley reports. 

The other two reports, by Dr. A. W. Hil- 
ker of Eau Claire, Wis., and Drs. Harrison 
S. Martland, Jr.. and John K. Guck of 
New York, are of cases of agranulocytosis, 
a disease in which there are too few white 
cells in the blood. Weakness, progressing 
to almost complete prostration, were symp 


kind in 


cells are destroyed are 


over 


toms in the two cases reported. Both these 
patients had been taking pyribenzamine. 
A few other cases of 
disorder from antihistamine drugs have been 
reported. Drs. Martland and Guck point 
out that the toxic effects of antihistamines 
are not entirely limited to such minor dis 
turbances as drowsiness and slight stomach 
and intestinal and 
disturbances. 


this serious b!ood 


upsets nervous system 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Southern Cattle Disease 
Strikes in Michigan 


> ANAPLASMOSIS, a long name for a 
tiny parasite which causes a serious malaria- 
like disease in cattle, is gradually spread 
ing from the South. 

A three-year-old milk cow in Michigan 
recently became acutely ill with the blood 
disease, a report to the American Vet- 


erinary Medical Association reveals. It was 
the first known instance of its appearance 
in that state, veterinarians of Michigan 
State College say. 

Originally discovered in Southern cattle, 
anaplasmosis has been slowly spreading 
northward for several decades. Ticks, horse 
flies and other blood-sucking insects help 
to spread it. The tiny organisms of the 
disease invade red blood cells, producing 
high temperature, anemia and gallsickness. 
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MEDICINE 
Terramycin Proving Good 
Mate for Aureomycin 


> TERRAMYCIN, 
germ-against-germ remedies, 1s proving it 
self a running mate to aureomycin, reports 
to the New York Academy of Sciences in 
New York have shown. 

Infections in mice following irradiation, 
whooping cough, pneumonias, urinary tract 
infections, gas gangrene infections, scub 
typhus, Q fever, Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, rickettsial and amebiasis are 
among those in which this new antibiotic 
was reported effective. 

Results in influenza seem disappointing. 
The few patients in whom there has been 
time to try this new drug got better 
rapidly, but physicians are not sure how 
much of a part the drug played. It stops 
the ‘Au virus in chick embryos wher very 
used, but is not et/ective 


one of the newest 


pox 


large doses are 


in mice. 
1950 
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INSPECTION TIME—A worker is 
being checked for radioactivity before 
he enters the new radioisotope labora- 
tory at the National Institutes of 
Health of the Public Health Service 
at Bethesda, Md. One of the few 
radioisotope laboratories in America 
equipped for medical research, it is 
prepared for immediate experimen- 
tation in a wide variety of fields. 








MEDICINE 


New Anti-Blood Clotting 
Drug Acts within 24 Hours 


> GOOD results with a 
checking dangerous blood-clotting tendency 
in certain heart and blood diseases 
reported by Drs. Irving S. Wright, 
C. W. Sorenson and Grafton Burke of Cor- 
nell University Medical College, New York, 
at the meeting of the American Heart As 
ciation in San Francisco 


new drug for 


vessel 


were 





Tromexan is the name lew drug 
chemically is e ethyl e of « 
+-hydroxv-coumariny] acetic acid. 
In animal studies and trial on more than 


] 
patients the drug showed a faster action 
in the older anti-clotting drug, dicumarol 
he blood showed a response 


most cases 


n 24 hou When drug wa 
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AGRICULTURE 


Depth Recorders Help 
Locate Oyster Beds 


> OYSTER beds can now be located 
through the use of depth-recording equip 


Institute 
City, 


of the 
Morehead 


ment, Dr. A. F. Chestnut 
f Fisheries Research in 


a’ -) 


~~ % reports. 


The portable instrul it sends out sound 
that are 
the bottom ind 


through th 
recorded. Bi 


waves echoed back 
water from 
checking the differences in the 
yf tha recordit bot 
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Wad Ii i 
When a hard bottom rising few fe 
ibove the surrounding mud w ocated, 


was the ovster bed. Dr. Chestnu 
to distinguis! 


1. } 
although 


there 
states 
shell bottom 


oysters 


that it was possible 
from hard 
lying on 


sand, 
sand be yt 
He 1 


Sx IENCI 


scattered hard 
tom were not easily distinguishable 
he journal, 


ports his findings in the 


(June 16) 
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MEDICINE 


Antihistamines Might Be 
Good for Heart Disease 


> THE antihistamine drugs combined with 


itropine might be good medicine for som« 
kinds of heart disease and should be given 
» trial, Drs. Durwood ]. Smith and Joseph 
W. Coxe of the University of Rocheste: 


School of Medicine suggested in report 
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to the American Heart Association in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Atropine is the drug dropped into eyes 
before examination for prescribing eye- 
glasses and has other medical uses. 

The University of Rochester scientists 
base their suggestion on studies of heart 
arteries removed from animals and humans 
immediately after death and kept alive out- 
side the body. 

Two body chemicals, acetylcholine and 
histamine, both caused constriction of these 
artery constriction oc- 
\tropine completely 


teries. Coronary 


irs in heart trouble. 


locked the constricting action of acetyl 
line. Antihistaminic drugs completely 
ocked the constricting action of histamine 
Using both drugs, the scientists reasoned, 
ould prevent any constriction of heart 
teries in human patients caused by acety! 
line and histamine. 
Science News letter, July 1, 1950 
MATHEMATICS-ENGINEERING 
. sé — 
Mechanical “Brains 
May Translate Languages 
“brains” that will trans- 


> MECHANICAL 
late languages, create their own instructions 


} 


ind prove propositions in logic were seen 

possible results of studies being made 

in Washington, D.C. on the Bureau of 

automatic computing machine 

Known as the Standards Eastern Auto 

1atic Computer, or SEAC, the machine is 

fastest now in operation. It was designed 

nd constructed in 20 months by the Bu 

reau of Standards under the sponsorship 
of the Air Force. 


Standards 


SEAC is an electronic automatic com 
puter. It uses the binary system, meaning 
at only two digits—‘“o” and “]”—repre- 


nt all numbers and instructions. The Air 
Force will use 
ms in the management and administration 


the machine to solve prob 
rge-scale enterprises 
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PHYSICS 
New Universe: Unlimited 
Matter in Limited Volume 


> A NEW kind of universe in which the 
matter is infinite but its volume 
a limit was described in Mexico 
City to the American Physical Society 
Dr. Carlos Graef Fernandez of 
Mexico's Insti 


mount ol 


does have 


meeting Dy 
the National University of 
tute of Physics. 

A perfectly symmetrical 
veloped by Dr. Graef in what is called a 
This arises out of Einstein’s 


universe is de- 


flat space-time. 


sory of special relativity as an extension 


to the cosmos of Birkhoff’s theory of gravi 
tauon 

his mpt at a new universe picture 
was one of about a hundred papers pre 
sented at the first meeting of American 


physicists in Mexico 
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MEDICINE 
Total Prevention of 
Rheumatic Fever? 


> THE POSSIBILITY of what might be 
called total prevention of rheumatic fever 
by penicillin was suggested in a report to 
the American Heart Association meeting 
in San Francisco, Calif. 

The report was by Dr. Benedict F. Mas- 
sell and associates of the House of the 
Good Samaritan, Boston. 

The idea would be to give big doses of 
penicillin right away to anyone, or at least 
any child, who gets a strep. sore throat or 
other hemolytic streptococcal infection. This 
might save persons who had never had 


rheumatic fever from getting even a first 
ittack. 
Penicillin treatment of strep. infections 


within the first 24 hours prevented second 
attacks of rheumatic fever in all of 24 pa 
tients, Dr. Massell reported. Among 10 
patients who did not get penicillin for 
throat intections, five had attacks of rheu 
Repeat attacks of rheumatic 
heart-damaging danger 
40% to 50% of 


rever. 


natic 
fever, with its 
strike on the 
patients. 
Associated with Dr. Massell in the study 
were: Drs. George P. Sturgis, Richard B. 
Streeper, Thomas N. Hall, Joseph D. Knob 
loch and Pliny Norcross. 
Science News Letter, July 1, 1950 
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MEDICINE 
Blue-Eyed Persons More 
Apt to Get Cancer in Sun 


. WARNING to blue-eved persons, espe 
ally those with blue-eyed parents: Better 
keep out of the sun because you are more 
susceptible to cancer caused by exposure 
to the sun’s rays than your brown-eyed 
friends. 

A relation between blue 
ceptibility to cancer caused by the sun’s 
rays, based on a study of 100 persons, 1s 
reported by Dr. A. Fletcher Hall of the 
University of Southern California Graduate 
School of Medicine to a special journal on 
skin diseases published by the American 
Medical Association in Chicago. 


eves and _ sus- 


“Observations suggest,” he states, “that 
the more brown-eyed inheritance a person 
possesses, the better protected he is from 
the carcinogenic (cancer-causing) rays of 
the sun. Blue-eyed children of parents are 
n general, the most susceptible, but mam 
of these are capable of tanning without ré 
thus acquire a fait 


peated burning and 
degree of immunity.” 
Science News Letter, July 1, 1950 
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NEUROLOGY 
Music Brings on 
Epileptic Fits 


> A CASE of “musicogenic epilepsy” in 
which the patient’s seizures, or fits, were 
brought on by hearing music was reported 
by Drs. David Daly and Reginald G. 
Bickford of Rochester, Minn., at the meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, N. J., of the Ameri- 
can Neurological Association. 

Only music having great emotional sig- 
nificance for the patient, however, would 
induce the seizures. Five other patients 
were sensitive to light, and seizures very 
like the ones the patients usually had could 
be brought on experimentally by light 
stimulation. 

The patient with “musicogenic epilepsy” 
had a period of aphasia, or speech loss, fol- 
lowing a music-induced seizure. 
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MEDICINE 
High-Pressure Oxygen for 
Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 


> HIGH pressure oxygen as treatment for 
carbon monoxide poisoning is recommended 
by Drs. Nello Pace, Enrique Strajman and 
Elaine L. Walker of the University of Cali 
fornia in Berkeley, Calif. in a report to 
the journal, Science (June 16). 

The dangerous gas can be eliminated 
from the body five times as fast with this 
method. 

The recommendation is based in part on 
tests with five men and five women who 
et themselves be exposed to the deadly 
carbon monoxide gas by breathing it, mixed 
with air, from a bag for 30 seconds. 

The men and women were then seated in 
a recompression chamber, the ambient pres- 
sure was raised to two and a half at- 
mospheres absolute, and they began breath- 
ing oxygen from a medical oxygen tank 
through an A-14 mask. The recompression 
chamber was one belonging to the Ship 
Salvage Unit of the San Francisco Naval 
Shipyard. 

The rate of carbon monoxide elimination 
from the body, the scientists found, is in 
creased about fivefold, from a half-time of 
over four hours while breathing air to a 
half-time of about 45 minutes while breath 
ing pure oxygen, corresponding to the five 
fold increase in oxygen partial pressure. 

Besides the increased speed of carbon 
nonoxide elimination, the high pressure 
oxygen treatment would also immediately 
relieve the oxygen deficiency in victims of 
arbon monoxide poisoning. Blood samples 
aken from the veins of the men and women 
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in the experiment were consistently bright 
red in color during the high pressure ex- 
periments, in contrast to the darker color 
of vein blood drawn under other conditions. 

Trial of the high pressure oxygen treat- 
ment is recommended where suitable pres- 
sure chamber facilities are available. There 
is, the scientists state, “no evident reason” 
why the high pressure oxygen method 
cannot be coupled with standard mechani- 
cal resuscitator devices, thereby extending 
its application to cases where breathing has 
stopped. 

The treatment might also, they suggest, 
be used in other conditions besides carbon 
monoxide poisoning where the hemoglobin 
oxygen transport mechanism has been put 
out of operation. 
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PHYSICS 
Hand-Written Speech 
Played Back by Machine 


> A SLIP of the paint-brush can make all 
the difference between a soft Southern 
drawl and the pronunciation of a Brooklyn 
taxi driver when you are drawing speech 
by hand instead of using the old-fashioned 
Vi cal cords. 

Even so, when using the pattern play 
back developed by the Haskins Laboratories 
ot New York entirely artificial hand-drawn 
speech is highly intelligible, according to 
Drs. Franklin S. Cooper, Alvin M. Liber: 
man and John. M. Borst of that organiza- 
tion. They spoke at the meeting of the 
Acoustical Society of America at State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

The pattern playback is closely related to 
the instruments for visible speech, or sound 
spectrograph, which was developed at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories just after the 
war. The sound spectrograph is a machine 
that will listen to your voice, and then 
produce a tape with a recording of the 
different tones in each of the words of the 
sentence as you speak it. 

The tape comes out marked with broad 
lines and bands slanting up and down for 
the different vowels in the words. The pat- 
tern play-back will take such a tape, read 
it and convert the marks back into speech. 
In fact, it will read any marks and convert 
them into some kind of noise. 

Hand-drawn patterns, in imitation of the 
real speech spectrograms on a tape, when 
put through the pattern playback, do ac- 
tually sound like human speech. The drawn 
out patterns even can be considerably sim- 
plified, and still the playback speech is un- 
derstandable. Parts of the pattern can be 
left out, or modified to give unusual effects. 

Work of this kind, by Pierre Delattre now 
University of Pennsylvania, showed 
the French nasalized vowel sounds 
modification of the ordinary vowel 

In some cases, nasalization occurs 
when the hand drawn tape has a curved 
instead of a straight sound band. 
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MEDICINE 
Hormone Treatment for 
Undersized Boys 


> MALE hormone treatment for under- 
sized, puny boys if their slow development 
is embarrassing them is advised by Drs. 
H. Lisser and Gilbert S. Gordan of the 
University of California School of Medicine 
in San Francisco. 

“If they're old enough to be teased, 
they’re old enough to be treated,” sums 
up their opinion as reported to the Asso 
ciation for the Study of Internal Secretions 
meeting in San Francisco. 

They advise the treatment even in boys 
who could be expected to mature eventually 
without treatment, in order to forestall 
feelings of inferiority. 

They reported good results with this 
treatment in 60 boys. All of them grew 
taller and their weight, muscular develop- 
ment, strength, vigor and morale increased 
at the same time. There were no harmful! 
effects from the hormone used 
except two cases of overdeveloped breasts. 
In one of these operation was necessary. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


AAUW Brain Prize Helps 
Anatomist Confirm Work 


> BRAIN work won the $2,500 AAUW 
award for Dr. Elizabeth C. Crosby, anat 
omist of the University of Michigan Med 
ical School, and the money will be used 
for electrical apparatus to give final con 
firmation on how one region of the brain 
works. 

In accepting the 8th annual achievement 
award of the American Association of Uni 
vesity Women, Dr. Crosby explained that 
some rather expensive apparatus is needed 
to clinch some of her results on the brain 
of primates, including man. She will us 
her prize money for that purpose. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Corn Borer’s New 
Diet: Green Peppers 


> CANADA'S corn borers, no longer con 
tent with Canadian corn, are turning to a 
Mexican diet. They are showing a damaging 
liking for green peppers, it is reported in 
Harrow, Ontario. 

A disease known as soft rot, which has 
become serious in peppers of southern On- 
tario, has been traced to the larva of the 
corn When the borers tunnel into 
the green peppers, they take the soft rot 
with them. 

The resulting loss to some pepper grow 
ers, C. D. McKeen of the Dominion Labora 
tory of Plant Pathology reports, has been 
extremely heavy in the past year. 

Science News letter, July 1, 1950 
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Fight Flies for Fly-Free World 


Germ carriers can be beaten by clean-up, new insecti- 
cides. Flyless cities are now possible even though some flies 
have established a resistance to DDT and other insecticides. 


By SAM MATTHEWS 


> FLY-FREE HALF CENTURY! Will 
this be a chapter heading in a future his 
torian’s look at the United States of 1950 
2000 ? 
A museum placard reading “The Last 
Fly on Earth” will probably never be writ 
n. No human would be around to write 


But right now, at mid-century, Americans 
the weapons to write off the last fly 
n their homes, neighborhoods or entire 


cities. Over the past three or four summers, 
all-out anti-fly impaigns have done just 
that in many U. S. communities 
As 1950's flv-war season opens, these 
ire the weapon in arsenal of potent in 
secticides built around DDT, most of them 
inexpensive and widely available; public 
awareness of the bacteriological dangers as 
well as the aesthetic unpleasantness of see 
ing a platoon of flies march across the 
sugar bowl or gravy tureen; and most im 
portant, the ability to hit flies where they 
live, by clean-up and elimination of their 
breeding places 

The common house fly stands indicted 
by medical authorities as a menace to pub 
lic health. It carries germs straight from 
piles of manure or decaying garbage to 
the food that you eat 

At worst, its passengers are dysentery, 
typhoid, diarrhea and TB. At best, its an 


novance is an insult to the human race 


Flies Begin as Mass of Eggs 


The fly begins as one of a mass of about 
130 tiny white eggs. The mother, if she 
has her choice, will pick a pile of fresh 
horse manure as her maternity ward. But 
she has no aversion to the well-filled garbage 
can whose top you forgot to put back on. 
Refuse in alleys, souring matter on the 
city dump, or the old-fashioned outdoor 
privy are other choice lying-in spots. 

The eggs hatch in less than a day, pro 
maggots. These 


} 


ducing tiny irvae of 
creamy-white worms gorge themselves on 
the food at hand. Three days to a week 
later, grown to half an inch in length, the 
maggots crawl to the edges of the manure 
pile. 

There they burrow into the soil and turn 
into brown, barrel-shaped incubators. In 
side each one 
velop. This is what is called the pupal, o1 


in adult fly begins to de 


resting stage of the insect. 


When the weather is warm enough, 
(anywhere from three days to many weeks 
later), the adult fly pushes open the end 
of this case, worms its way to the surface 
and is off to your dinner table. The female 
soon mates, and is ready to lay her first 
clutch of eggs within days 

From the home-owner’s point of view, 
this rapid life-cycle produces hordes of 
flies in nothing flat. The prospect of ever 
winning against the winged legions seems 
remote. But an essentially flyless city is not 


' 
impossible. 


Clean Back Yard 


The work can begin in the back yard. 
The garbage can should be tightly lidded, 
and kept that way. Cut grass should not 
be raked into piles and left to decay. You 
can urge your neighbor to eliminate that 
pile of manure in his garden, pointing out 
that it will do wonders worked into the 
soil, but if it is left in a rotting heap, fly 
larvae will call it home. 

A community-wide prevention campaign 
can be initiated in this day and age without 
using dynamite on City Hall. The city 
fathers have long since realized that a town 
without flies means votes. You can do your 





part by urging that dumping grounds be 
covered with cinders or earth and sprayed 
with DDT several times during the summer. 

Alleys and areaways behind restaurants, 
markets or slaughter-houses are not proper 
places for garbage or fermenting rubbish. 
The municipal health department is respon 
sible for seeing that these places do not be 
come fly-breeding centers. 


Insecticide Strikes 


To provide a sudden, untimely death to 
the flies which arrive at your door, the 
household insecticides come into the pic- 
ture. There are two general types: the 
residual sprays or liquids, which leave a 
death-dealing film on screens, pillars, win- 
dow sills and other likely landing strips 
flies may use; and the aerosols, fine mists 
which hang in the air and knock down 
airborne squadrons of flies. 

You can use a paint brush or a common 
household spray gun to put down residual 
insecticide defenses. Spray or paint all like- 
ly roosting places, indoors and out. Of par 
ticular importance are the window and 
door screens and other points where flies 
will try to get into the house. 

These coatings will last from several 
weeks to several months, depending upon 
their exposure to the weather. They will 
not knock over flies as if they carried high- 
voltage electricity. But any fly that so much 
as steps on a tiny speck of DDT will begin 


FROM RUBBISH HEAP TO ADULT STAGE—Fester spots such as this 
provide a breeding place for the common housefly. Then after a few weeks 
the adult fly, as shown above, right, emerges full-grown from his pupal shell. 
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TO SUGAR BOWL—With taste buds on the ends of his legs, the adult 


fly likes nothing better than to prance in your sugar bowl. 


to reel and stagger in 30 to 40 minutes 
Shortly afterward, it will be a “good” fly—- 
a very, very dead one. 

The aerosols—or space 
quick and gratifying death, on the other 
hand. That is Dome most of them con 
tain pyrethrum, either natural or the newly 
developed synthetic variety, as well as 
DDT. The pyrethrum scores an instant 
knockdown; the DDT (or other insecti- 
cides) delivers the killing punch while the 
fly is unconscious. 

Although the amount of DDT in house- 
hold insecticide sprays is too small to hurt 
you, your skin may react to the kerosene 
solvent which many such sprays employ. 
For that reason it is always a good idea 
to wash your hands with strong soap after 
using any insecticide. 


DDT-Resistant Flies 

You may find yourself fighting flies 
which do not bat an eye at DDT. DDT-re- 
sistant strains have been popping up in 
the past several years in widespread parts 
of the country. 


spri aye—dei il 


But you are far from weaponless. There 
we other new insecticides developed since 
the war which are highly recommended 
for fly control use by entomologists and 
public health officials. Among these are 
chlordane, methoxychlor, gamma_ benzene 
hexachloride (also called lindane), syn 
thetic pyrethrum and dieldrin. 

All but dieldrin are now on the market. 
The aerosols come in easy-to-operate cans 
which produce a death-dealing space spray 


at the touch of a button. Under government 
regulation, manufacturers must print on 
the label exactly what compounds an insect 
spray contains—and how much of it. 

For the would-be buyer, there is one 
cardinal rule: Read the label on the can! 
Follow what it says. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Rare Element Crystals Seen 
As Anti-Virus Agent 


> CRYSTALS of the rare 
germanium, might be made into an anti 
virus agent for disease-fighting, Prof. Eugene 
G. Rochow of Harvard University suggested 
at the American Chemical Society’s Na 
tional Colloid Symposium in St. Louis. 


element, 


The suggestion is based on recent re 
search on compounds of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and germanium. The compounds 
are known as organogermanium oxides 
Giant molecules of these compounds, which 
Prof. Rochow calls “germenones,” have the 
property of accumulating or organizing into 
crystalline arrangements “strikingly similar 
to the virus crystals formed by such organ 
isms as tobacco mosaic virus,” Prof. Rochow 
reported. 

“The virus structures have the ability to 
reproduce and grow while the ‘germenone’ 
crystals do not,” Prof. Rochow said, “but 
the similarity of structure and size indicates 
further how indefinite is the line between 
the properties of living matter and the prop- 


7 
* 


I] 


erties of non-living matter of comparable 
molecular weight. 

“The possibility of having the non-living 
‘germenone’ crystals interfere with the 
growth of virus crystals, and so inhibit the 
characteristic functions of the virus, re 
mains to be investigated.” 

Science News letter, July 1, 19590 


INVENTION 
Steering Wheel Cushions 
Driver in Collision 


> A TELESCOPING steering column, de 
signed for the much-discussed Tucker auto 
mobile, brought patent 2,511,165 to Kenneth 
E. Lyman of Chicago. Patent rights are 
assigned to the Tucker Corp., Chicago, II! 
Parts of the steering wheel column are 
connected rigidly with one 

gard to rotation, but a: 


another with 
e designed to slide 
together like a telescope if pressure is ap 
plied to the wheel. A heavy spring keeps 
the wheel in normal operating position, 
yet acts as a safety cushion for the driver, 
should he be thrown forward by sudden 
impact or deceleration. 

Science News Letter, July 1, 1950 
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You learn through natural everyday conver- 
sation . . . with effortless ease and real 
pleasure. First you LISTEN and in an amaz- 
ingly short time you SPEAK, with correct 
accent and the right swing. 

In your own home you con study alone in 
privacy or have wife and children or friends 
join you in a delightful pastime that is an 
asset in a career, business, profession and 
for cultural enjoyment. 

it will take you only 30 minutes a doy to 
master any of 29 important languages the 
Linguaphone Way. 


SPANISH FRENCH 
PORTUGUESE GERMAN 
ITALIAN RUSSIAN 


or any of the 29 languages available 


Linguaphone courses were made astonish- 
ingly simple, easy and practical by more 
than 150 expert linguists of international 
fame. Endorsed by educators, used by col- 
leges, schools and the choice of more than 
one million home-study students. 
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Hints for Writing Science 


Telling the public about science and technology has been the work of 
Science Service since 1921. In those years many scientists, writers, and editors 
have asked questions that have been answered by the following suggestions, 
originally compiled about two decades ago. 


been improved by cutting 


authors, 


Don'ts for Would-Be editor would have 


ff the first page or paragraph. Yet 
. . 1 ° lan 
Writers of Science ke hens, kick on decapitation. 
Don't imagine that you must 
, : . but superfluous paragraph at the end, 
SLOSSON ee : a as 
1 sonata. The most effective cl 


Mia ot 
ICT 
SERVIC! juit when you get through. 


add a 
like the 


se 1s to 


pretty 


i EDWIN | 
} t D f »§ SCIENCH 


Don’t shoot in the air. Aim at somebody. 

Don't timate the rea $ Knowledge You may miss him, but you are more likely to 
timate ¢ re ader’s intelli it somebody else than if you aim at nobody. 

g He may not know is MUCH as YOU abo it Look out of your window and note the first 
t art a nope not anyway— erson coming along the street. Imagine your- 
t otherw em ght as you are elf stopping this man or woman on the side 


inywa valk, and, like the Ancient Mariner, holding 


D tell a kn 5 ‘ 1is or her attention till you have told your tale 
Lea f inotl tim The clean to the end. 

ate He does not apply here , i Don’t regurgitate undigested morsels. It is a 

Wont think that Decause a thing 1s old to isgusting habit 


the public. Many of 


: epee ; Don’t refer to notes or books while writing 

’ ire sti g the nineteenth centur' a ae , Ss 
; : Read up on the subject as thoroughly as you 

xt them in the eighteent Anything new ’ . 

a! rags Scag > yaaa in, and take as many notes as you need; then 
: »¢ ne Aung on put away all your notes and books out of reach 

8 ind next day or at least an hour later lay clean 

, iV in interest. Your ieets of paper on a clear desk and write out 

i i i ~ f ua on! vhat uu Know about it, In your own way. 

t Afterwards, preferably next day, read over your 

Don't forget tha i id is interrupting anuscript critically, verify your facts, correct 
every ten lines ¢ isk Why?” “What uur data, revise your English and add any 
Well, what of it ind if you don’t ssential points, but don’t expect the reader to 

in tacit q tion he will soon stor © interested in what is so uninteresting to you 
iding ut you cannot keep it in mind a single hour. 
D k it can make your top Don’t define a hard word by a harder word 
more attractive by tricking it out with fair Vladivostok is a hard word, but when a press 
tall elevant jokes or extrav respondent arrives at Vladivostok he goes 

agant language. Bring out its real and intrinsi right on inland without stopping to explain 
nterest as forcibly a u can. Set off the red that “this is a city south of Khabarovsk and 
fire it u_ like at be e it lights up the east of Tsitsikhar.” So, if you want to sa 
‘bject instead of drawing attention away from ilorie,”” say it, but don’t make it worse by 
it explaining” it as “the quantity of heat neces- 
Don't t interesting” un ry to effect a rise of temperature of one de- 

] ’ that it is, and if yu can gree Centigrade of a cube of water each dimen 
) u don't have to sav it ion of which ts one tenth part of the length of 
kon't suppose you must give bibliographica i bar of platinum and iridium alloy lying in the 

neces to all t terature of the subject bservatory of St. Cloud.” If you think you 

it don't fail to give a clue by which the inter must define the calorie say casually something 
ted reader can get on its trail like this, that 1 calories of energy can be 
Don't fa t best foot forward derived from three cubes of sugar or from a 
Otherw u ma t have a chance to us¢ small pat of butter, or explain that a man 
the f Note the mstruction of th needs to expend 1 calories an hour to keep 
ews st 1 an i paper. It is built ur his bod running, and 160 calories if he is 

n the sa gica tem as the symphony or vorking hard. 

pera erture. 7 ening paragraph gives in Don't think you must leave out all the tech 
sccinct fasi in point of interest, the nical terms. Use them whenever necessary with 
gist of c stor ist as the first movement o uut apology, and if possible without formal 
& musica iMposition expresses the theme or definition. People are not so easily scared by 
motl ‘trange words as you may think. They rather 
Don't tt to explain why he ike ‘em. Kipling is read with delight by old 
jects to your manuscript He is probably right ind young, yet his prose and verse are crammed 
in his verdict, but if you would make him giv with technical terms. Having exhausted the 
1 reason for it, he will have to invent one an military, nautical and mechanical vocabularies, 
would probably be wrong he invented a new and unknown nomenclature 
Don't back up too tar to get a running start for his story “With the Night Mail,” and didn't 
Remember the who wanted to jump ove: stop to define one of the technical terms. In his 
a hill. He ran a mile to work up momentun Just So” stories for the kiddies he sticks in 
nd was tired when he got to the bottom o long names like plums in a pudding. A Kipling 
| that he had to sit down and rest. So dictionary has been published, but even the 

vill reade Ninety per cent of the manu editor could not run down all the peculiar 
ipts that I have handled in 20 years as an words Kipling had picked up. But the ordinary 


reader does not need the dictionary. He gets the 
meaning from the run of the story, for the story 
is so written that he will get the meaning as 
he runs. When the Great War (First World 
War) broke out everybody had to learn a new 
language for which there was no dictionary. 
But the war correspondent wrote without hesi- 
tation: “At zero hour the barrage was raised 
and the poilu and the doughboy sprang over 
the top, sticking their bayonets into the boche.” 
And the man in the street read it without bat- 
ting an eye, although the sentence contained 
half a dozen words not to be found in his 
vocabulary before. But if this sentence were 
being written by one of our conscientious scien- 
tists, he would word it in this fashion: 

“At zero hour—to use the military term for 
the time set for the beginning of an offensive— 
the barrage—that is to say the line on which 
the artillery fire is directed—was raised and the 
poilu—this is a French slang term for soldier, 
meaning ‘hairy’ and corresponding to our 
‘rough-neck’ and the doughboy—this is an 
American slang term for infantryman derived 
either from the round buttons worn in the 
Civil War or the ‘dobe’ huts inhabited in the 
Mexican War or the pipe-clayed belts of the 
Revolutionary War or because the Secretary ot 
War was named Baker—sprang over the top— 
that is to say, surmounted the parapet of the 
entrenchments — sticking their bayonets —a 
weapon invented at Bayonne, France, in 1650— 
into the boche—a contemptuous term referring 
to the Germans, probably an abbreviation ot 
caboche or blockhead originally 
Alsatians.’ 


Stories That Should Be 
Handled with Care 


By WATSON DAVIS 
Director of SCIENCE SERVICE 


applied to 


Stories on this list should, in general, not b« 


used, at least until they are thoroughly checked 
and investigated by several competent specialists 
in the subject. These are not forbidden stories 
for some of the impossible things of today may 
become possible tomorrow, but scientific dis 
coveries rarely come nowadays from accident 
or inspiration. They are usually the result of 
systematic research of 


many investigators. 


General 


Any “secret” scientific or technical process. 
Any process or preparation, where the essen 
tial element is 
name, 
Announcement of the sudden 
‘what scientists have long sought for in vain,” 


and rediscoveries of “‘lost arts.” 


not disclosed, bearing a coined 


achievement of 


conspiracy of silence” 
other evidence of a 


Complaints of “a 
against the inventor or 
persecution complex. 

Sweeping claims of any sort 


“Supernatural” Stuff 
Telepathy and mind reading. 


Spirit manifestations of any sort. 
Long range weather forecasts in general. 
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Long range weather forecasts based on ani 
mal habits. 

Astrologists and horoscopes. 

End of the world predictions for the near 
future. 

Evil or beneficial influence of the number 13. 

Evil or beneficial influence of the number 7. 

Evil or beneficial influence of any number. 

Stars affecting human events or destinies. 

Phrenology. 

Numerology. 

Predictions based on lines of hand, or shape 
of nose. 

Intelligence or character reading based on 
size and shape of features, handwriting or 
hands, 

Charms, amulets, lucky coins and other such 
survivals of savagery. 

Rediscoveries of lost prophetic books. 

Animals that “think,” “read minds,” etc. 


Medical 


Hypnotic “cures.” 

Hypnotic treatments by 
toners, 

Mental treatments by others than physicians 
or psychologists. 

Universal germ killers. 

Any absolute cure of any disease. 

Unauthenticated treatments of cancer, tuber 
culosis, colds and such diseases. 

Cancer “cures.” 

Cures of deafness, blindness or baldness. 

Doctors who advertise. 

Cures for “male and female weakness.” 

Drugs for curing obesity and underweight. 

Rejuvenation. 

Electrical treatments for serious disorders. 

Electric belts. 

Electronic treatments by the Abrams or other 
uch methods. 

Spinal adjustments. 

Whiskey as an antidote for snake bite. 

Mad stones for snake bite 

“Marking” of children by experiences of 
mother before birth. 

Determining or controlling of sex before 
urth. 

Mineral waters as cures for disease. 

Cure of rabies by a stone or by shooting the 


non-medical practi 


Physics and Mechanics 


Perpetual motion. 

Machines that produce more energy than 
they use. 

Fuelless motors. 

Chemicals that greatly increase gasoline mile- 
vc. 

Fluids that recharge storage batteries. 
Methods of burning water or ashes. 
Chemicals that make coal burn hotter. 
Rediscovery of supposed lost arts, such as 
ardening otf copper. 

Death rays. 

Engine stopping rays. 

Divining rods. 

Intuitive methods of discovering water, oil 
id minerals. 

Transmutation of metals. 


Animal and Plant World 


Creation of life. 

Spontaneous generation of life. 

Sea serpents. 

Seeds that grow after more than 300 years, 
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especially that old chestnut about wheat in 
mummy cases. 

Superhuman intelligence in animals. 

Prehistoric and gigantic animals living today. 

Gigantic snakes in temperate zones. 

“Hearts,” “nerves” or other animal-like or 
gans in plants. 

Inheritance of acquired characters. 

Absolute proof or disproof of evolution. 

Hybrids between unlike plants or animals: 
e. g., goat and pig, or carrot and beet. 

Toads or frogs enclosed for many years in 
stones or rocks. 

Animals (e. g., turtle or frog) living in the 
human stomach after being swallowed. 

Living “Missing Links.” 

Man-eating trees. 


Miscellaneous 


Discovery of prehistoric men of gigantic or 
dwarfed size. 

Ozone in sea-side, mountain 
radium water. 

Messages from or to Mars or other planets; 
inhabitants of other planets. 

“Moron” as synonym for “sex offender.” 

People living to extreme ages, as 115 and 
120 years. 

Skeletons or mummies of 
than 7 feet tall). 

“Squaring” the circle; trisecting the angle. 

Moon’s influence on weather, crops or people. 

Influence of sunspots on animal propaga- 
tion, death rate, etc. 

Children “brighter than Einstein.” 

Discovery of the secret of the pyramids, 
sphinx or other ancient monuments. 

Discovery and interpretation of ciphers in 
old books and manuscripts. 

Lost continents, such as Atlantis and Mu. 

Equinoxial storms. 


4 prairie air; 


“giants” (more 


Earthquakes are necessarily accompanied by 
volcanic eruptions. 

Moundbuilders as a “mysterious civilization.” 
(They were just plain Indians.) 


About Writing 
For Science Service 


In reply to inquiries about writing for 
Science Service, the following information 
is furnished: 

Science Service invites the cooperation of 
competent writers, particularly those who are 
scientifically trained and engaged in research 
work. In general, it does not appoint corre- 
spondents on part-time or full salary. It does 
not appoint representatives other than its reg 
ular staff. It does not assign particular geo- 
graphical territory or scientific fields to its cor- 
respondents. 

Science Service material must have the ap- 
proval of the scientific world and it is ex- 
pected that those who submit material to us 
will prepare it with the cooperation and ap- 
proval of the scientist whose work is being 
reported. 

Science Service syndicates news and features 
to many subscribing newspapers in all parts 
of the world. The stories carried on our leased 
coast-to-coast wire and in our other newspaper 
reports are used in various parts of newspapers— 
news columns, editorial pages, Sunday feature 
sections and daily magazine pages. They are 
also used in magazines, among them the 
Science News Letter, published by Science 


13 


Service each. week. Science Service's field is the 
whole of science, in the widest sense of the 
word, 


All news stories should have both news 
angle and science value. In all but exceptional 
cases, they should be written in the form, style 
and length customary in the news pages of a 
daily paper. Tell the news in the first para 
graph or sentence. Usually, news stories are 
not signed by individuals but “By Science 
Service.” 

Three to four hundred words is the prefer 
able length for news stories. A thousand words 
is too long for the average newspaper column. 
Look at a daily newspaper and note how few 
stories are longer than half a column. 


News stories begin with a date-line showing 
the place of origin of news or where written. 
Thus: WASHINGTON. Copy should be type 
written, triple spaced. Put your name and ad 
dress on your story. 

Science Service pays professional and ama 
teur writers whose material proves acceptable 

One cent a word is the minimum rate paid, 
on acceptance, and more is paid for stories 
of exceptional value and news interest. It does 
not pay scientists for coverage of their own 
researches. 

The first consideration in a Science Service 
story is to tell about or interpret a_ scientific 
event. But the news stories must be so well 
written that large newspapers will use them 
without rewriting or revision, either in form 
or language. Tell your story so that those who 
know nothing about science will understand 
and wish to read it. Weave in the scientific 
background that the man in the street does 
not have. Use simple words. Make your story 
as graphic as if you were talking about it. 

The credit line, “By Science Service,” must 
stand for accuracy of content and comment 
Check up facts, figures, names, dates, places, 
and if you are not an authority on the sub 
ject, get your story checked by some one 
who is. State on the MS. source of information, 
whether personal interview, letter, magazine, 
or otherwise. If from a scientific journal, give 
date and page number. It is necessary that title 
(Dr., Prof., etc.), complete name and _ initials, 
position, and location be given for all persons 
named. If the person quoted or giving informa- 
tion has had a chance to look it over, so state. 
(Whenever possible all Science Service stories 
are checked in this way.) 

Science Service does not wish stories taken 
from second-hand sources, magazines, news 
papers, etc. Whenever such sources have to be 
used, the material must be checked by an 
authority, or amplified from the original source 
under competent advice. Attach all the material 

technical articles, statements, letters, etc. 
used in preparing the story, since such material 
often helps. Material is submitted to Science 
Service at the risk of the reader. Prompt deci 
sions are the rule. 

Time is the essence of news. Rush in your 
copy by air mail. If you wire us, be sure it is 
at press rate, which is less expensive than night 
letter or any other rate. Timeliness is often 
more important than literary preparation. Sci- 
ence Service pays for authentic information 
(copies of new reports, etc.) of important sci- 
ence developments. Get the news to us promptly 
even when you have not time to write it. 

Address communications to: SCIENCE 
SERVICE, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Telephone: NOrth 2255. 
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Bald Eagle 


Ben Franklin nor John 
American 


> NEITHER 
Audubon, 


two of the most noted 


cientists, thought much of the choice of 
the bald eagle as the American national bird 
The bald eagle is a handsome, ferocious 


snow-white head 


looking bird, with his 
and neck above his dark brown body. His 
habit of choosing a nest site in the clouds, 
on an inaccessible crag in the mountains 


t 


} ] 
or at the top of a towering tree, lends it 


self to our concept of the bird as a symbol 
ol powel and dignity 
him a bit 


American 


But when we come to know 
better, as Audubon did, the 
eagle does not seem so attractive after all 
He is not the wild, fierce, free-hunting bird 
which Fourth-of-July orators are 
make him. More often, he is a robber and 
a carrion feeder, like the vulture. 


wont to 


He does eat meat, to be sure; but if he 
has a choice, he will take fish—and he is not 
always fussy about how he gets it. 

\ favorite trick of the bald eagle, as de 
scribed by Audubon and by many natural 
ists after him, is to circle in the air while 
an osprey, the well-known fish hawk, works 
below him. The osprey is a fine large bird 
that can plummet down into the water, 
snatch a fish from beneat! 
fly off with it 

When the eagle sees 
SWwoops 


1 the surface and 


the osprey rise with 


a catch, he down from twelve 


o'clox k 


osprey, alarmed by 


high, screaming his loudest. The 
attack, 
That is 


drops his fish 
and dives for safety just what the 
eagle wants. 

He continues his own dive, not after 
the osprey but after the dropped fish, 
catches it in mid-air and bears it off tri 
enough stunt, this 
a particularly 
And Audubon 


would be among the first to point this out. 


umphantly. A_ clever 
trait of the eagle’s, but not 


good sign of noble character 


Benjamin Franklin's opinion of the bald 
eagle was no higher than that of Audubon. 
Franklin contended that the national bird 
of the new republic should be a turkey, 
if the must have any bird as its 
emblem 


country 
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The gobbler, he pointed out, is just as 


] 


exclusively American as the eagle; it is a 


peaceful and a highly 
ticularly at Thanksgiving, rather than be 
ing piratical and predatory. And the turkey, 
although it will fight only when its family 


is threatened, will then do battle against 


useful bird, par 


dismaying odds. 

Sut the advice of Franklin and Audubon 
was disregarded. The bald eagle was en 
throned on our national coat of arms and 


our coins. July 4 became a time to talk 


ENGINEERING 


Industrial TV 


> ACTIVITIES in factories can now be 
viewed by the superintendent without leav- 
ing his office desk. Classroom doings in the 
school can be noted from the principal's 
ofice. A new industrial 
is the answer. It is small enough and cheap 


television system 


enough for wide usage. 

The new 
type. Transmission from workrooms to the 
central office is by wire. The system is capa 
ble of transmitting a signal 500 feet over a 
coaxial cable closed circuit. In factory rooms 
or other places to be viewed frequently, a 
camera is kept in fixed position. The camera 
is operated and even focused from a master 
unit in the central office. The picture is 
shown as in a conventional receiver. 

The heart of the new system is a camera 
about the size of a personal-type 16-milli- 
meter movie camera. The key of the camera 
is a new pickup tube, called a Vidicon, 
which is only one inch in diameter and six 
inches long. This is less than one-tenth the 
size of the Image Orthicon tube used in 
TV studio cameras. 
tube, and the industrial tele- 
vision system made possible by it, is a de- 


system is a non-broadcasting 


This new 


OCEANOGRAPHY 





about the great qualities of the fearless bald 
eagle. 

There is no doubt that any eagle inspires 
the admiriation and respect of one seeing 
him in his natural habitat. And Audubon, 
if he were here, would chuckle over silver 
money he might receive. For there are 
more than a few coins in circulation now 
which portray, not the bald eagle, but the 
golden eagle, which is native to the Old 
World as well as to America. 
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System 


velopment of Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. The possibilities of the system were 
demonstrated recently in the City Prison of 
Manhattan, New York. With it, prisoners 
were observed during work, relaxation and 
exercise periods The prison scenes were re 
produced with clarity and _ brilliance. 

A suitcase-size control box is the only 
other unit required for operation. This 
combines the power supply, a small syn- 
chronizing generator, a video amplifier 
strip, scanning deflection equipment, and a 
seven-inch kinescope monitor in a single 
housing. The entire system operates on 
ordinary 110-volt, 60-cycle alternating cur- 
rent, and consumes only about one-third the 
power used by a household electric toaster 

If desired, home television receivers can 
be adopted for use as monitors. To do this, 
an additional tube in the receiver is re- 
quired, together with accompanying re 
sistors and capacitors. In addition to the 
applications suggested for the system, many 
others are possible. Important is the viewing 
of dangerous operations from a safe distance 
as, perhaps, where radioactivity is concerned. 
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Earth Has ‘Spring Fever’ 


> THE daily 
axis is not as steady and sure as you might 
think. 

Dr. Walter Munk of the University of 
California's Institution of Ocean 
ography says there is a number of things 


rotation of the earth on its 


Scripps 


that can slow it down or speed it up. 

For example, the earth can get “spring 
fever.” There is just enough shift in weight 
—dlue to the rising of the sap and growth 
of leaves, grass and flowers in the spring 
of the year—to decrease its speed by .02 
milliseconds per day. (A 
1/1000 of 

Winds and tide can slow the earth down, 
Prevailing westerlies cause a loss of 


millisecond is 
a second.) 

also. 
1.5 milliseconds per day, while ocean cur 
rents are responsible for a slow-down of .1 
millisecond. 


There is some evidence to show that even 


1 
} 


man’s activities on earth—the concentration 
of buildings in large cities like New York 
and Los Angeles for example—slightly affect 
the earth's rotation. Dr. Munk has figured 
out that if all the automobiles in the United 
States were driven from Fairbanks, Alaska, 
to Mexico City at the same time, the earth's 
rotation would be affected to the extent of 
.000002 milliseconds per day. 

Another curious thing, not yet explained, 
is that seasonal and man-made variations 
seem more pronounced in the northern 
hemisphere than below the equator. 

Dr. Munk, an associate professor of geo 
physics, is making the calculations to de 
termine whether it is possible to use ac 
curate astronomic observations in conjunc 
tion with the atomic clock, the world’s 
most accurate timepiece, as a means ol 
studying the circulation of the atmosphere 
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- Books of the Week =- 


TO SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. 


Address Book 


Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publication direct 


from issuing organizations. 


Arias of Human Anatomy, Vol. I: Osteology, 


Arthrology, Myology; Vol. Il: Splanchnology, 


Angeiology, Nervous System, Organs of 
Sense—M. W. Woerdeman—Blakiston, Vol. 
I: Approx. 452 p., illus., $10.00; Vol. II: 


Approx. 580 p., illus., $10.00 (Set: $18.00). 
A two-volume set pictorially representing the 
muscles, the 

circulatory 


bones, joints, 
digestive, urogenital 


and nervous systems and sense-organs. 


structure of the 
respiratory, 


Cumicat Nutrarrion—Norman Jolliffe, F. F. 
Tisdall and Paul R. Cannon, Eds.—Hoeber, 
925 p., illus., $12.00. Covers diagnosis of 


deficiencies, a detailed discussion of individ 
ual nutrients, therapy and prevention. Mono 
graph sponsored by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. 


Cosatt: Occurrence in Soils and Forages in 
Relation to a Nutritional Disorder in Rumi 
nants—A Review of the Literature—Kenneth 
C. Beeson—Gov’t. Printing Office, u. &. Dept. 
of Ag. Inf. Bull. No. 7, 44 p., illus., paper, 


15 cents. 


DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING THE PROPERTIES OF 
Cast Streers—Charles W._ Briggs—Steel 
Founders’ Society of America, 19 p., illus., 
paper, 20 cents. 


EXTERNAL MORPHOLOGY OF THE PRIMATE BRAIN 
Cornelius J. Connolly—Thomas, 378 p., 
illus., $10,000. A monograph of important 


cortucal developments from lemur to man. 


Tue GENEALOGY oF GYNAE History of 
the Development of Gynaecology Throughout 
the Ages 2000 B.C.—1800 A.D.—James V. 
Ricci—Blak ‘ston, 2nd ed., 494 p., $8.50. A 
brief history of the contributions to gynecol 
ogy by the various such as the 


Egyptian, the Hindu and Arabian. 


OLOGY! 


civilizations 


CuinicaL Counse.inc: In Educational 
Institutions—Milton E. Hahn and Malcolm 
S. MacLean—McGraw-Hill, 375 p., $3.50. A 
text for upper division and graduate students 


GENERAL 


stressing basic theories and concepts. 
4 GeroGraPpHy or Evurope—Jean Gottman 
Holt, 688 p., illus., $5.00. Introductory Eu 


ropean geography text emphasizing the cul 
tural, economic and social factors as well as 
the physical elements of the countries. 


AND Ri 
Physical Medicine 
American Medical 
American Medical 
573 p., illus., $4.25. 
describing the diagnoses and 
various methods of 


HANDBOOK oF PuysicaL MEDICINE 
HABILITATION—Council on 
and Rehabilitation of the 
Association, Compiler—for 
Associat on hy Blakiston, 
A handbook 
treatments of 
physical medicine. 


disease by 


HractHy Basirs ake Happy Basies—Josephine 
Hemenway Kenyon and Ruth Kenyon Rus 
sell—New American Library, 237 p., illus., 
paper, 25 cents. A handbook on the physical 
care and psychological development of young 
children, 


Highways iv Our Nationa Lire: A Sympo 
sium—Jean Labatut and Wheaton J. Lane, 
Eds.—Princeton University Press, 506 p., 
illus., $7.50. Symposium of 45 essays on such 
subjects as history, sociology, economics, leg- 
jslation, design, engineering and operation, 


For Your Own 
Suilders—Carl 
Mechanics Press, 


cents in 


How to Pian, Buitp aNp Pay 
Home: A Primer for Home 
Zeigler and others—Popular 
I7! p., paper, 60 
Canada). 


illus., cents (75 


THe James River Basin Past, PRESENT AND 

Furure—The James River Project Committee 
Virginia Academy of Science, 843 p., illus., 

$6.00. Detailed account of this area, with pat 

t.cular attention to the development of bio 

logical, earth and applied sciences. 

Vol. IV 


Princeton 


MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION, 
Samuel A. Stouffer and 
Un.versity Press, 756 p., illus., $10.00. 
sored by the research branch of the army and 

sponsored by the Social 

Research Council, this is the last of the 

Studies in Social Psychol gy in World War 

Il series. This study the theoretical 

and empirical analysis of the 

measurement. 


New Cyc.tes—Arthur |] 
Burns—National Bureau of Economic Re 
search, 83 p., illus., paper, free upon request 
to publisher, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. The Bureau's 30th annual report. 


Pepric Utcer—A. C. Ivy, M. I. Grossman and 
William H. Bachrach—Blakiston, 1144 p., 
illus., $14.00. A monograph on the diagnosis 
and treatment of peptic ulcer based on ex 
perimental and clinical data. 


others 
Spon 


editorially Science 


presents 
problems of 


Facts on BUSINESS 


PRACTICAL INVERTEBRATI AnatromMy—W. S 


Bullough—Macmillan—463 p., illus., $4.50. 
Brief descriptions of the structure of more 
than a hundred invertebrate animals com 
monly examined or dissected by advanced 


students of zoology. 


Blak:s 


Discusses 


V. Mary Crosse 
illus., $2.75. 
care of the 


THE PREMATURE Baby 
ton, 2nd ed., 167 p., 
problems arising in the 
during and after premature labor. 


infant 


PRESENTING TECHNICAL Papers: Procedures Re 
quired by Technical Societies and Technical 
Sections of Trade Associations—Industrial 
Publicity Association—Harry W. Smith, 42 p., 
paper, $2.50. How 17 technical societies han 
dle the their who 
handles publicity, what restrictions there are 
on publications and other details are 
included in this survey small but 
acuve New York group. 


papers betore meetings, 
useful 


made by a 


COLLEGIATE SuccEss OR FAILurt 
With ParricuLarR REFERENCE TO PROFES 
SIONAL ScHoo.ts oF Mepicine—Archer W. 
Hurd—Medical College of Virg:nia, 124 p., 

‘illus., paper, The 
made to determine why students fail. 


PROBLEMS OF 


results of studies 


2.00, 


Steel Founders’ 
illus., paper, 25 


Tue Street Castincs INpuUsTRY 


Society of America, 34 P., 


cents. 


UaxacTUN, GUATEMALA: EXCAVATIONS OF 
1931-1937 —A. Ledyard Smith—Carnegie In 
stitution of Washington, Publ. 588, 108 p., 
illus., paper, $9.00 (Cloth: $9.75). A mono 
graph discussing the results of these excava 
tions. Many valuable illustrations. 
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A VIVID, REALISTIC STORY 


The experiences 

that make Nursing 

a perennially 
interesting 

* profession! 















SHEILA MacKAY 
RUSSELL 


@ No one but 
a nurse could 
have written 
this book! 
Every line rings 
true. The student 
nurse will find her 
own joys and sor- 
rows, triumphs and tribu- 
lations on every page. To 
the graduate, A LAMP IS 
HEAVY will bring a flood of 
happy memories. 







@ Here is the real story 
of human relationships in 
Nursing. The best inter- 
pretation of the life of a 
student nurse we have yet 
seen. 

illustrations by 

Jean McConnell 

























At all bookstores or 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 


lad lag EXAMINATION 
. 








4. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Please send me Sheila MacKay Russell's 
A LAMP IS HEAVY for examination and 
approval, Within 10 days I will send you 
$3.00 plus postage or will return the book 
postpaid. 








Address. 


City and State. 


SAVE! If you enclose payment, publishers 
pan mailing charge, Return guarantee 
ap of course. SNL 
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New Machines and Gadgets » 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 


6,0. C 


% POCKET MICROSCOPE, fountainpen 
size, is particularly suitable for students 
doing field studies during the summer 
months. Supplied in 20 power and 40 power, 
it has four lenses in an aluminum tube and 
in use its lower end rests against the object 
being examined. 
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i WOOD STUDY kit, packed in a small 
box, contains 54 specimens of American 
u ood and wood produc ts, a knife, 10-pou e7 
hand lens and an illustrated manual. It 1s 
designed to make wood identification and 
general knowledge of wood easy, instructive 
and entertaining. 
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i BACK-UP LIGHTS for the automobile, 
an aid to turning around in the dark where 
a kit with 

home installation, 
clamps, wiring and 
Lights turn on auto- 
put in 


backing ts involved, come in 
é verything needed jor 
including two lamps 

an automatic 
matically when the car is 


gkear. 


switch. 
reverse 
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$$ VINYLITE CURTAINS for the win 
dows are made with lacy patterns, as shown 


in the picture, are delicate in appearanc: 
strong and long-lasting. These plastic cu 


Ky) #. 


Spain produces about half the world’s 


olive oil 
fresh-water 


Snappers are the largest 


turtles in the United States. 

A machine used by chemists to determine 
the freshness of bread does so by squeezing 
if. 

The temperature of the core of the sun 
is said to be around 20,000,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 
sown too early in the 
ensitive to 


Soybeans are not 
spring because the plants are 
low temperatures. 


There are said to be some 6,000 different 
kinds of insect pests which take a tremend- 
ous annual toll from the food supply of 
the world. 


Sea levels along an extended coast may 
vary at different points because of winds, 
atmospheric saltiness of the 
water, oceanic currents and other factors. 


p! essures, 








tains require no laundering, stretching on 
wwoning because they can be wiped clean 
with a damp cloth. 
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COOKER, 


consists oj 


suitable 
two aluminum 


2 PICNIC 
a he lo» " use, 


pans that fit tight; togethe r, one as a cover, 


also jo 


EXPERIMENTAL KITS 


3 


® GEOMETRIC MODELS—10 speci- 
mens make four models 
visual illustrations of a variety 
of ideas and theorems from 
plane geometry. 50c 


® STAINLESS STEEL—<6 specimens 
show some of the reasons why 
stainless steel is known as 
the ‘jewel’ of the steel in- 
dustry. 50c 


® POLYETHYLENE PLASTIC—one of 
the newest of the thermoplas- 
tics . 7 specimens, includ- 
ing a 2 oz. measuring cup, 
demonstrate home and com- 
mercial uses of this unique 
plastic. 50c 


Stainless 
Steel 


Geometric 
Medels 





1 enclose $1 for which please send 
me the Geometric Models, Stainless 
Steel, and Polyethylene Plastic kits. 
My address is imprinted at the right, 


and ask for Gadget Bulletin 523. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request eacn week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


wih heat being supplied from a solid 
fitel that comes with the stove. Replacement 
fuei 1s available. Cooker will fit in a car's 
glove compartment. 
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% DEHYDRATED SOUP, prepared from 
peas for Army use, requires no cooking 
but 1s made ready to eat merely by pouring 
it into hot water, therefore can be easily 
prepared by individual soldiers separated 
from their commands. Its flavor, con- 
sistency and texture are satisfactory. 
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so TABLE TOP, made of a rock-hard 
substance fused into steel, is not damaged 
by hot pans, skillets, electric irons or even 
burning cigarettes. It can be scoured with 
kitchen powders and abrasives and absorbs 
no water. Edges are sealed against moisture 
with stainless steel trim. 
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3 UTILITY TRAY that may be used on 
the dashboard of an automobile to hold 
cigarettes, coins and lipsticks, is held in 
place by a permanent magnet built into it. 
No screws, bolts or suction cups are needed; 
the magnet holds it firmly on any steel sur- 


face. 
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ALL 5 
Polyethylene FOR 
Plastic 


* Washington 6. D.C. 
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